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Memorabilia. 


LL antiquaries will have read with quite 

unusual interest Mr. O. G. S. Crawford’s 
article (illustrated by several pictures on the 
picture page) in The Times of Nov. 23, on 
the Glozel finds. Mr. Crawford sets out 
with the contention that, in spite of the high 
names supporting the authenticity of the 
finds, scepticism has justified itself. It was 
in March, 1924, that the son of the peasant 
family named Fradin, whose farm occupies 
the site, first struck some big stones with his 
plough, and then, digging in the place, found 
certain flat clay tablets or bricks, fragments 
of glass vessels, and large, thick-sided vases 
for the holding of molten glass—remains, it 
would appear, of a glass-furnace which may 
not have been more than two or three hun- 
dred years old. Reported to the local arche- 
dlogical society, the discovery was investi- 
gated further, and in January, 1925, turned 
up the first object of ‘‘Glozelian ’’ interest, an 
Inscribed clay tablet. Six months after were 
found a flat stone ring and three slate axes, 
all having letters incised. Later on Dr. 
Morlet of Vichy, ar ‘enthusiastic but inex- 
Perlenced amateur of archeeology,’’ as Mr. 
Crawford describes him, took the matter up, 
and now new finds of very various sort were 
made in abundance: not only rings, axes, 
pins, but clay-pots with owl-faces, and an 
mmense number of inscriptions. The 
grounds upon which the claims set up for 
these things are to be suspected are, as Mr. 
Crawford states them after an examination 
on the spot, that the excavations have 
hot been conducted in a systematic, scientific 
way. This line of argument, under the 
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auspices of M. Vayson de Pradenne, is that 
which has proved most damaging to the sup- 
porters of authenticity, for it was a “ clean 
section ’’ of the soil which revealed a small 
tunnel whereby, without disturbing the sur- 
face, one of the inscribed tablets had been 
inserted into the ground. His opinion has 
been reinforced by M. Dussaud, who is an 
expert on inscriptions, and pronounces the 
Glozel inscriptions to be forgeries. Mr. 
Crawford does not refer to the finding of the 
International Commission. 


LETTER of Lady Fortescue in The Times 

of Nov. 21 affords a curious, if rather 
melancholy, instance of what may happen if 
there is mixing up of the significance of 
emblems. On Armistice Day Flanders 
poppies were sold in the streets in Paris, as 
they were here. But wearers of these were 
looked at askance, elbowed away in a crowd, 
even pushed by the police. Hostility was 
experienced by so many and in degree so 
marked that at last an explanation from 
French friends was sought, when it was 
revealed that the poppy, to us a symbol of 
sleep, is in France a symbol of Communism, 
being a poisonous weed which, springing up 
in field of wheat, destroys the good crop. 
Apparently it has this sinister significance for 
all Continental nations. It would be inter- 
esting to learn when this was first estab- 
lished. 
(GRITICISM of the plays of Shakespeare— 

as distinct from the actors—on the con- 
temporary stage is often worth noting. The 
dramatic critic of The Times, who witnessed 
the performance of ‘ Much Ado’ at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, on Monday last, 
drops rather heavily on Dogberry. Mr. Hay 
Petrie, for all his more than competence, 
‘“cannot reconcile us to Dogberry’s comic 
reputation ’’—the ‘‘poor malapropisms ”’ are 
filled out by the actor’s skill, ‘‘ but there is 
hardly anything in the actual lines to give 
him inspiration.”” This writer is frankly 
shocked by Beatrice — ‘‘a most delicate 
creature, flaunting her maidenly virtue with 
a zest that is at times thoroughly nasty.” 
The question he puts is, of course, that of the 
relation between this sort of thing and the 
popular taste which the Elizabethan play- 
wright had to meet. The notice winds up 
with the suggestion, ‘“‘let us not be too hard 
on the Bard. It is not his fault that he is 
played too often now-a-days.’’ Are these 
words one of the faint omens of some coming 
obscuration of the great luminary? 
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(THERE must be growing up a considerable 

body of air folk-lore. Has any one 
started collecting it, or published any account 
of it? Our remarks are suggested by a 
recent Reuter’s message from San Francisco, 
published in the Irish Times of Nov. 21, 
which, describing the equipment of the 
Wanda, the aeroplane in which Captain Giles 
hopes to reach New Zealand, mentions that 
he carries ‘‘charms.’’ Are any particular 
charms or mascots established as the most 
efficacious? Do airmen consult Old Moore 
and the like almanacks to find out the lucky 
and unlucky days? 


THE correspondent of The Times at Jeru- 

salem sends word (Nov. 22) that the 
American School of Archeology has now 
stopped the preliminary soundings at Beitin, 
north of Jerusalem, started for the purpose of 
determining the correctness of the traditional 
identification of that place with the site of 
Bethel. The work proved unexpectedly easy 
and successful. Both early Iron Age and 
Bronze Age remains came to light belonging 
respectively to the Israelite and pre-Israelite 
occupation of Bethel. A large area of the 
main part of the ancient mound is not 
occupied by modern buildings, and it is hoped 
that more elaborate excavation will be under- 
taken in due course now that the identifica- 
tion with Bethel is confirmed and the precise 
importance and character of the ancient 
remains and the depth at which they lie have 
been established. Funds for the initial work 
were contributed by an Englishman resident 
in Jerusalem. 


THIS week Messrs. Glendining and Co., of 

7, Argyll Street, W., have been selling the 
final portion of the collection of coins and 
medals belonging to the late Mr. G. Hamil- 
ton-Smith, of Clifton, Bristol, comprising the 
war medals and decorations. For the gold 
medal, Battle of Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805, 
awarded to Richard Grindall, captain of 
H.M.S. Prince, afterwards Vice-Admiral Sir 
Richard Grindall, £125 was paid. The gold 
medal for the Battle of the Nile, Aug. 1. 
1798, awarded to Davige Gould, captain of 
H.M.S. The Audacious, afterwards Rear- 
Admiral, fetched £105; a gold medal pre- 
sented by George II to Captain Smith Callis, 


of H.M.S. Duke, for destroying five Spanish | 
Tropez on | 


galleys in the harbour of St. 


July 5, 1742, £190; and the Naval Reward, 
1653, awarded by Parliament to captains of 
the vessels engaged in Admiral Blake’s action 
against the Dutch under Van Tromp on July 
31, 1653, £100. 
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On Tueslay last Messrs. J. and R. Kemp 
sold a fine collection of pictures from Emo 
Park, Portarlington, Ireland, which realised 
over £10,000 for 170 lots. The picture which 
fetched the highest price was a portrait of a 
Spanish nobleman by Giorgione (820 
guineas); and next came a pair of sporting 
pictures by Sartorius, which fetched 750 
guineas. 


Two Hundred Years A g0. 
The Daily Poft. 


SaTurDAY, November 25, 1727. 





Yefterday the State of the Poll for Members 
of Parliament for this City, as it {tood after 
the Scrutiny, was declar’d in the Court of 
Huttings at Guildhall; which we hear was as 
follows, viz. 

[List of names. ] 

There was a prodigious Number of People 
in the Hall to hear the Declaration, and when 
it was over, in their thronging out, one had 
his Arm and Leg broke, and others were 
dangeroufly bruifed. 

The fame Day Mr. Mift the Printer, 
having paid his Fine of 1001. and_ given 
Security for his good Behaviour during Life, 
purfuant to his Sentence formerly at the 
King’s-Bench Bar, at Weftminfter, was dif- 
charged from his Confinement in the King’s 
Bench Prifon; Mr. Mift entered into a 
Recognizance of 1000]. and his two Sureties 
in 4001. each. 


Marblehead in N.E. Oct. 4. Yefterday 
came in feveral Schooners from Cape-Sables, 
by whom we have Advice, that while they 
were in at an Harbour, called Chedore, at the 
Eaftward, an Indian appeared upon the 
Shore, and in very good Englifh, haled them, 
and asked them if they had any Tobacco, they 
told him yes, the Indian defired them to 
bring fome afhore, for he wanted fome; 
accordingly three Men went afhore with the 
Boat, and after two of them had got up 4 
little Way from the Beech, four Indians rofe 
up and feized them, namely Alexander 
Philips and John Homes, the third Man put 
off the Boat upon the Sight of what happened 
and got on Board the Schooner; and all the 
Hallowing they on Board could make, could 
not obtain the Sight of the Men again. |! 
feems the Indians defign to take five Men in 

| Reprifal for the five that were hang’d here; 
| but it is to be hoped, our Men will be better 
‘upon their Guard for the Time to come. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE CHILDREN OF EDWARD IV. 


(Additional MSS. in the British Museum, 
No. 6115, Fol. 59b.). 


N view of the importance that has been | 


attached to the above MS. as being an 
authentic and contemporary record of the 
King’s children, it is most remarkable that so 
little comment has been made on the writer’s 
entire omission of the King’s third son, 
George, Duke of Bedford, and the incorrect- 
ness of the year 1471 as that of Margaret’s 
birth, since the two have such an important 
bearing upon the whole. 

The record is, in fact, a very poor one, since 
of the ten children, the dates given are correct 
only as regards four of them. 

In his article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1831, January to June, p. 23, publishing this 
record, Sir Felix Madden corrects the date 
of Margaret’s birth as having occurred on 
Apr. 19, 1472, as do others also. (Vide, too, 
Paston Letters, Vol. iii., No. 692, 30 Apr., 
1472). Indeed, it could not have been in 
April, 1471, but five months after the birth 
of Edward, and only a few days after her 
father’s return from his absence in Flanders. 
Some authorities give the day as Apr. 10. 

Such being the case as regards Margaret, it 
is out of the question that Richard, Duke of | 
York, was born on Aug. 17, 1472, or only four | 
months later: yet Madden and Gairdner have 
both accepted this date as correct without | 
question, the first named, indeed, supporting | 
it by referring to Lysons’s record of George’s | 
death as having occurred in March, 1478. | 
— suggests the year 1472 for Richard’s | 

irth. 

A reference, however, to Lysons’s ‘ Berks,’ 
ii, p. 471, will show that the date given is 
March, 1463/4, which is obviously incorrect 
and an error for March, 1478/9 (LxxviiII in | 
transcribing having by error become LxIII). | 

Stratford, in his ‘ Edward the Fourth,’ p. | 
270, gives this son George’s date of birth as | 
in August, 1478—the month is possibly cor- | 
rect and the day may possibly have been the | 
I7th, but 1478 is obviously an error for 1476 
or 1477, since on July 6, 1478, he was made | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

He was buried at Windsor, where his sister 
Mary (0b. 1482) lies beside him. On May 5, 
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| 
| 1479, Richard, Duke of York, was appointed 
| Ireland’s Lord Lieutenant in his turn. 

Other authorities record George’s birth as 
having been at Shrewsbury or Windsor in 
March, 1476/7 or 1477/8. 

Anne was born on Nov. 2, 1475, and a refer- 
ence to Agnes Butler as her nurse and George’s 
(named in this order) points to her having 

een the elder. Nicholas, on his part, in the 
‘ Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York 
and the Wardrobe Account of Edward the 
Fourth’ contradicts the correctness of the re- 
cord of 1472, as the date of Richard’s birth by 
stating that at the time of his marriage with 
Anne Mowbray in January, 1478, he was four 
years old while she was six, thus showing that 
he was born in 1474. As to Anne Mowbray, 
it is not disputed that she was born on Dec. 
10, 1472. Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Historic 
Doubts,’ also gives the year 1474 for Richard. 
Kingsford, in the Chronicle, styles Richard 
at the time of his father’s death as a child 
of about seven. 

Dr. James Gairdner in his ‘ Richard III 
and Perkin Warbeck’ has stressed it that in 
his earlier years he was inclined to the 
opinion that Warbeck was not an imposter, 
and that he was only converted to the con- 
trary belief on the publication of this MS., 
which makes Warbeck guilty of an error of 
two years in the matter of his age. 

Warbeck’s statement in the legal document 


| he signed on Jan. 24, 1495, in which he refers 
| to himself as being ‘‘ under age,’’ coupled 


with the fact that Richard was created Duke 
of York on May 28, 1474, shows that the 
latter person’s date of birth was between Jan. 


| 25 and May 28, 1474. 


Again, in his letter to Isabella of Spain, 
written in 1493, he states that at the time 
of the attempt upon his life, he was ‘‘ within 
a little of nine years of age.’’ As, however, 
the letter was a dictated one, translated into 
very indifferent Latin, and was written, more- 


| over, in order to incite to pity, it is not too 


much to assume that the dictator of it 
intended in reality to refer to his age at the 
time of his father’s death on Apr. 9, 1483, 
so that the range of birth may be shortened 
to between Jan. 25 and (say) April 30. 

Indeed, it seems the actual date may have 
been Apr. 28, 1474, for on this date in the 
year 1480 there was issued for Richard 
material ‘‘for covering of an harneys and a 
sadelle,’’ by virtue of the King’s warrant, 
which very much looks like a birthday-present 
for the young Prince. (‘ Wardrobe Account 
of Edward the Fourth,’ p. 155). 
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In this connection it is singular to find, too 
(on p. 161), under the date Aug. 17, 1480, an 
almost identical entry relating to the issue 
of material for a mantle of the Order of the 
Garter for his use also; and the suggestion is 
made that the record of this issue is Just such 
an one as the writer of the MS. (not a herald 
himself, but only in some way connected with 
the herald’s office or the Wardrobe), would 
have made a note of, and by error traa- 
scribed it as the day of Richard’s birth, mis- 
reading, too, 1480 (Lxxx) as 1472 (Lxx1r). 

To return to Perkin Warbeck: in such a 
ease as this, relating to the age of Richard, 
Duke of York, the testimony of an imposter 
is, indeed, of greater value than that of other 
records, since such a man, of all others, would 
have been the most careful in any such state- 
ment that he made. 

Had he been guilty of an error of two years 
in such a statement, it is inconceivable that 
he was not taxed with it at the time. 
It was not, however, until the year 1831, 
when this MS. was first published, that such 
a charge was ever levelled against him, and 
it appears to have been brought after an 
insufficient examination of the facts. 

From internal evidence it is clear that the 
MS. is a contemporary one, and from the 
wealth of detail given in some cases, it is 
equally clear that it must have been copied 
from far fuller notes, in which doubtless the 
record of George, Duke of Bedford, also 
appeared. 

In any case it must be admitted that the 
MS. record is most imperfect, incomplete and 
incorrect. Briefly stated, it is as follows: 


Elizabeth, born Westminster, Feb. 11, 1464/5. 
14—. 


Mary, 


Cicely, ag 14—. 
Edward, Westminster, Nov. 2, 1470. 
Margaret, _,, 1471. 
Richard, », Shrewsbury, Aug. 17, 1472. 
Anne, ,, Westminster, Nov. 2, 1475. 
George, (omitted entirely). 

Catherine, 14—. 
Bridget, Eltham, Nov. 10, 1480. 


The following record, compiled from various 
sources, is the more complete and correct :— 


Elizabeth, born Westminster, Feb. 11, 1464/5. 
Mary, ,, Windsor, August, 1466. 
Cicely, ” late in 1469. 
Edward, ,, Westminster, Nov. 2, 1470. 
Margaret, ,, Windsor, Apr. 19, 1472. 
Richard, », Shrewsbury, March, 1473/4. 

or Apr. 28, 1474. 


Anne, », Westminster, Nov. 2, 1475. 
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Windsor, 


George, - March, 1476/7, 
or Shrewsbury, or 1477/8. 

Aug. 17, 1476, 

or 1477, 

Catherine, ,, Eltham, Aug. 14, 1479, 
Bridget, » Eltham, Nov. 10, 1480, 


A comparison of the two appears to indicate 
that when making the transcript from his 
fuller notes, the writer’s eye dropped from 
Edward, Westminster, Nov. 2, 1470, to Anne, 
Westminster, Nov. 2, 1475, and so followed 
on by applying George, of Shrewbury’s date, 
Aug. 17, 1476 (txxvi) or 1477 (ixxvit) mis- 
copied as 1472 (txxi1) to Richard, of Shrews- 
bury, which would account, too, for his entire 
omission of any record of George himself. 

This matter affecting the birth of Richard, 
Duke of York, is of the greatest importance 
to those who are studying this dark period 
in English history. It is hoped that the 
above notes may be of interest and service. 

GILBERT WEST. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
3. Burtt at Wootwicu. (Cont. from p. 366). 


In the following lists the date given with 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 


1761. Briennerm, 90, 2nd rate (1827)T. 
Laid down by Sir Thomas Slade, 1758. 
Launched five years later. Cut down to 74 
guns in 1800; supposed to have foundered in 
Indian Ocean in February, 1807. 

1762. Romney, 50, 4th rate (1046)T. Laid 
down by Sir Thos. Slade, 1759. Launched 
1762. 

1764. Trrumpn, 74, 3rd rate (1825)T. 
Laid down by Sir Thomas Slade, 1758. 

1765. Canapa, 74, 3rd rate (1605)T. Wil- 
liam Bately. Afterwards convict hulk. Dis 
appeared from N.L. circa 1833. 

1768. Prupent, 64, 4th rate (1367)T. 

1769. QueEEN, 98, 2nd rate (1876)T. Not 
at Trafalgar, being reduced to a two-decked 
ship, 1805. 

1770. IntTREPrD, 64, 4th rate (1374)T. Sold 
1828. 

1775. Brprorp, 74, 3rd rate (1606)T. 

1776. Rusy,, 64, 4th rate (1370)T. 

1776. Darxne, 20, 6th rate (429)T. Sur 
rendered to two French vessels, 22 Dec., 1794. 

1779. Encar, 74, 3rd rate (1610)T. Re 
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named Rerriution after 1808. Broken up| 
1835. 
1780. Minerva, launched 3 June, 1780. 
Afterwards Patias, 58, Sth rate (994)T. 
1781. Sampson, 64, 4th rate (1380)T. Sir 
J. Williams. Became a hulk at Deptford. 
1783. Europa, 50, 4th rate (1047)T. Sold 
1814. Possibly re-built at Chatham, c. 1799. 
1788. Prince, 98, 2nd rate (1871)T. Sir 
Thos. Slade. Believed to be the first vessel 
to be cut in two and lengthened 17ft. at 
Portsmouth, in 1796, as (2088)T. Taken to 
pieces November, 1837. 


1790. Boyne, 98, 2nd rate (2010)T.  Acci- 
dentally burnt at Spithead, May, 1795. 
1793. Murnoraur, 74, 3rd rate (1703)T. | 


Wrecked on Haak Sand, Texel, 22 Dec., 1810. 
1794. Apotto, 38, Sth rate (984)T. 
Wrecked on coast of Holland, 7 June, 1799. 
1795. Twrep, 38, shewn as building of fir 
at Woolwich in Steel’s N.L., 1795, only. 


1796. Trent, 36, Sth rate. Built of fir. 
1797. Crnraur, 74, 3rd rate (1842)T. 
1799. Amazon, 38, Sth rate (1038)T. 


1799. Hussar, 38, 5th rate. 

1801. Pranracrenet, 74, 3rd rate (1777)T. 

1802/3. LowxstorrE, 38, 5th rate. Build- 
ing at Woolwich (King’s Yard), not traced 
further. 

1802. Eruarion, 5th rate (996)T. Admir- 


alty. Became breakwater at Harwich. 
1804. Livery, 38, 5th rate (1076)T. Sir 
William Rule. Laid down 1801. Wrecked 


on rocks near Malta, 26 Aug., 1810. 

1805. Ocean, 98, 2nd rate (2291)T. Sir 
J. Henslow. Was a three-decked ship. Cut 
down at Plymouth in 1821. 

1806. Rebuilt. Crype, 38, Sth 
Built originally at Chatham, 1796. 

1807. Unpaunrep, 46, 5th rate (1086)T. 
Sir W. Rule. 

1808. Invincrste, 74, 3rd rate (1674)T. 

1809. San Dominco, 74, 3rd rate. 

1810. Crescent, 46, 5th rate (1084)T. 
Became Negro Depot Ship at Rio de Janeiro. 

1811. Boscawen, 74. Laid down this 

year, later frame taken down and _ design 
altered. 
_ 1812. CuatHam, 74, 3rd rate (1860)T. 
Captured on stocks at Walcheren as Roya 
Hottanpois, 17 Aug., 1809. Taken to pieces | 
and re-erected at Woolwich. Launched 1812. | 
Sold 1817. 
_ 1812. Inpus (1756)T. Re-named Bretiona 
in November, 1818. Broken up at Devon-, 
port 1868. 

1813. Lynx, 18. Laid down this year. 

1814. Re-built. Prymouru, 8, yacht) 


rate. 


(115)T. Sir H. Peake. Believed to have 
been built originally at Plymouth by Sir J. 
Henslow, in 1796, as (96)T. 

1814. Netson, 120, 1st rate (2617)T. Sur- 
veyors. Launched 4 July, 1814. (Laid down 
1806). 

1814. Forres, 44, 5th rate (1155)T. Taken 
to pieces 1844, (Laid down 1802). 


1814. Apmiratty, yacht (115)T. Sir H. 
Peake. Afterwards re-named Fanny (Tender 
to Vicrory). 

1815. Awnr (107)T. Later transferred to 


Ordinance authorities. 


1815. Repovusrasie, 74, 3rd rate (1759)T. 
Surveyors. Taken to pieces at Chatham, 
1841.._ (Laid down, 1807). 


1816. Brack Prince, 74, 3rd rate (1751)T. 
(Laid down 1810). Broken up 1855. 

1817. Rerppreast, tender (By the draught 
of the Watcurut revenue cutter) (80)T. 


1817. Swuirt, tender (80)T. (similar to 
ReEDBREAST). 
1818. Tatavera, 74, 3rd rate (1718)T. 


Burnt at Plymouth, September, 1840. 


1819. Isrts, 50, 4th rate (1321)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. Laid down 1812. 

1820. Arnott, 28, 6th rate (503)T. Sur- 
veyors. Became a troopship. 

1820. Hawke, 74, 3rd rate (1754)T. 


Laid down 1812. Fitted with screw later. 
Trials 26 April, 1855. 

1820. Barracouta, 10, brig sloop (235)T. 
Sir H. Peake. Sold 1836. 

1820. Bracte, 6, surveying brig (235)T. 


Sir H. Peake. Became watch vessel at 
Southend. Sold 1870. 
1821. Sytpu, tender (114)T. Was the 


model packet built for the Post Office. 
Length 61ft. 7in.; keel, 48ft. 8in. ; breadth, 
21ft. 2in. ; depth of hold, 10ft. Oin. 


1822. Harr, cutter (80)T. Afterwards 
named NavysBoarp, later re-named Harr, 
yacht. 

1822. Hicuriyer, tender (81)T. 


1822. Wuincuester, 52, 4th rate (1487)T. 
Surveyors. 

1823. Magnet, 3, 
(237)T. Sir H. Peake. 

1823. Krnerisner, 10, brig sloop (237)T. 
Sir H. Peake. 

1824. Royat CHARLOTTE, 
rate (202)T. Sir R. Seppings. 

1824. Nortn Srar, 28, 6th rate (501)T. 
Surveyors. 


old class packet brig 


6, yacht, 3rd 


1824. Pytapes, 18, ship sloop (433)T. Sir 
R. Seppings. Taken to pieces, 1845. 
1825. Arrican, paddle steam vessel 


(263)T. ; later (295)T. Sir R. Seppings. 
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1826. Hesr, 46, Sth rate (1078)T. 

1826. Tyran, 10, brig sloop (233)T. Sir 
H. Peake. 

1826. Tyne, 28, 6th rate (600)T. 
Seppings. 

1827. Ecuo, paddle steam vessel (295)T. 
Sir R. Seppings. 





Sir R. 


1827. Conriance, paddle steam vessel 
(295)T. Sir R. Seppings. 
1827. Catypso, 10, brig sloop. Re-named 


Hyena whilst building. 

1828. Crypr, 46, 5th rate (1081)T. 

1829. CotumBia, paddle steam vessel 
(356)T. ; later (361)T. Sir R. Seppings. 

1830. Nautirus, 10, brig sloop (233)T. 
Sir H. Peake. 


1830. Cur Lew, 10, brig sloop (233)T. Sir 
H. Peake. : 
1831. THuNnperer, 84, 2nd rate (2279)T. 


Re-named Netrre when new THUNDERER was 
built in 1872, at Pembroke. 

1831. Pxruto, paddle steam vessel (355)T. 
Mr. Lang. 

1832. Frreriy, paddle steam veyse} (550). 
Mr. Lang. 

1832. Der, paddle steam vessel (702)T. 
Sir R. Seppings. 

1832. Vernon, 50, 4th rate, 2388, (2082)T. 
Capt. Symonds, R.N. Became torpedo 
school ship and later re-named ACTAEON. 

1833. Mepra, paddle steam vessel (835)T. 
Mr. Lang. 

1833. Panpora, 3, 
Capt. Symonds, R.N. 

1834. Brazer, paddle steam vessel (527)T. 
Mr. Lang. 


(319)T. 


brigantine 


1834. Spitrrre, paddle (553)T. Mr. 
Lang. 

1835. Star, 8, new class packet brig 
(358)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

1837. Mopeste, 18, sloop (568)T. Ad. 


The Hon. G. Elliot. 
Circa 1833. INDEFATIGABLE. 
by Capt. Symonds on lines of 


Laid down 
VERNON 


(2084)T. Lord Melville’s List states Not to 
be built. 
1839. Crane, new class packet brig (359)T. 


Capt. Symonds. Barque-rigged. 

1840. Lizarp, paddle steam vessel. Run 
down by French warship Vetocr 24 July, 
1843. 

1840. Locust, paddle steam vessel (284)T. 
Sir W. Symonds. 


1840. Cycnet, 8, brig (359)T. Sir W. 
Symonds. 
1841. Srrex, 16, brig (549)T. Sir W. 


Symonds. 
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1841. Traratear, 120, Ist«rate (2964)T. 
Surveyors. Re-built at Chatham, 1859, as 
4579 (2900)T. Became boys’ training ship 
at Portland and was re-named Boscawen, 


1873/4. 

1841. Heroine, 8, brig (359)T. Sir W. 
Symonds. 

1841. Devastation, paddle steam vessel 
(1058)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

1843. Ecnarr, paddle steam _ vessel 
(1059)T. Sir W. Symonds. Afterwards re- 


named RosaMonp. 

1843. CurcHEsTER, 52, 4th rate (1468)T. 
Surveyors. 

3 Apr., 1844. Boscawen, 70/80, drd rate, 
2996 (2213)T. Became boys’ training ship at 
Portland, 1861-73; later re-named WEtLEs- 
Ley II. T.S. River Tyne. Burnt by accident, 
1910. 

1844. 
steam vessel (1190)T. 

1844. Sampson, paddle 


GrapraToR (ex BEELzeBuB), paddle 
Sir W. Symonds. 
steam frigate 


(1299)T. Sir W. Symonds. 
1845. Tremenpous. Built River Thames, 
1784. Cut down at Woolwich, 1845, by 


Edward Huntly and re-named Gramevs, 4th 
rate (1706)T 

1846. Spuynx, paddle sloop (1056)T. Sir 
W. Symonds. 


1846. Hovunp, 8, brig (360)T. Sir W. 
Symonds. 

1846. Ampnron, single screw, wood 
(1474)T. Originally laid down as Amsvs- 
capE, 36, 5th rate (1284)T. Sir R. Sep- 
pings. 


1841-6. Hannipat, 90, ordered 1841, not 
completed 1846. Not to be built. 
1846, etc. Frorrentra, steam 

proceeded with. 
1848. Nrcer, single screw sloop (1013)T. 
Mr. Lang. Described in N.L.’s as (1072)T. 
1848. BasrztsK, 6, paddle steam _ vessel 
(998)T. Described in N.L.’s as 1710 (1031)T. 
Mr. Lang. Broken up, Chatham, 1882. 
1850. Nanxry, 50, 4th rate (2505)T. Mr. 
Broken up Milford Haven, 


sloop, not 


April, 1905. 

1851. Brisk, 14, single screw, wood, cor- 
vette (1087)T. Sold 1870. 

1852. Acamemnon, 80, screw, wood, 3750 
(3102)T. Claimed to be first screw line of 
battleship built for Royal Navy. Appears 
to have been designed originally as 80-gun 
sail by ‘‘The Late Admiral Hayes” 4 
(2497)T., between 1830 and 1846. 


1854. Royvan Apert, 110, Ist rate 


| Launched 13 May, 1854, as single screw. 
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Mr. Lang. Trials 21 
(3726)T. Sold 1883. 

1855. Peart, 21, 
vette 2187 (1469)T. 

1850/6. San Frorenzo. Laid down 1850: 
Designed by Read, Chatfield and Creuzie 
(2064)T. Not completed. Her predecessor 
(name ship) was named St. Frorenzo. 

1857. Scour, 21, single screw wood cor- 
vette, 2187 (1462)T. 

i858. CHALLENGER, 21, single screw, wood, 
corvette, exploring vessel, 1872-74 and 
1874-76. 2306 (1462)T. Was a hulk at 
Chatham in 1919. 

1858. Encar, 80, single screw, wood, ship, 
5157 (3094)T. 

1859. GataTeEa, 26, single screw, wood, fri- 
gate, 4583 (3227)T. 

1860. Anson, 81, single screw, wood ship, 
5260 (3336)T. Later re-named ALGIERS. 

1860. Barrosa, 21, single screw wood, cor- 
vette, £431 (1700)T. 

1861. Bristror, 39, single screw wood fri- 
gate, 4020 (3027)T. Sold 1883. 

1862/3. CALEDONIA, 35, single screw, 
wood hull, true iron-clad. 6832 (4125)T. 

1860/5. ArirGaToR, 22, single screw wood 
corvette (1857)T. Apparently not proceeded 
with after September, 1863. 

1863. WoLvERINE, 21, single screw, wood 
corvette, 2431 (1703)T. 

1860, etc. Dartrmovutu, 24, single screw, 
wood frigate (2478)T. Laid down at Wool- 
wich, but not proceeded with. 

1866. Synvra, 5, single screw, wood, 
veying vessel, 877 (695)T. 

1869. Reputsr, 12, single screw, wood 
hull. True armour-clad, 6190 (3749)T. 

1869. THatra, 6, single screw, wood cor- 
vette 2216 (1459)T. Fitted as troopship— 
200ft. length. Was later powder hulk lent 
to War Department, Portsmouth, 1891, etc. 
Served as storage hulk at Cromarty, 1916-19, 
— duty as flagship. Sale list, January, 

20. 


1 Nov., 1854 5571 


single screw, wood cor- 


sur- 


Joun A. Rupert-JOnNeEs. 


Hoe v. L ATTON AND W IFE, —The case of 
Hog v. Latton and Wife’ will not be 
found, I believe, in any book of case-law. Yet 
it is of much interest. True, it happened in 
Yorkshire, when Henry III was King. 

Robert Hog sued William of Latton and 
Sibil his wife, at the Assizes, 52 Henry IIT, 
for a free tenement in Brimesford, of which 
they had disseised his, as he alleged. 

The jury thereupon related a curious 
sequence of events. 
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Sibil ienidaaie then a child) had been affi- 
anced to William of Latton, evidently at his 
desire; and no doubt considered _ herself 
released from the engagement when William 
meanwhile married another; and became the 
wife of the plaintiff Robert Hog. It was 
after this that William became a widower. 
Robert and Sibil quite probably offered him 
the usual condolences. If so, imagine their 
indignant laughter on hearing that William 
had commenced an action in the Court of 
Christianity, the ecclesiastical court, to set 
aside their marriage, and lead his erstwhile 
fiancée to the altar. 

William, however, knew the law; knew the 
inviolable nature of a contract of marriage. 
His case was heard before the Archbishop’s 
official, and judgment given in his favour, on 
the ground, no doubt, of an invalid marriage. 
Robert and Sibil were divorced by the order 
of the court, and William married the lady. 

Those who care to do so will find the dead 
bones of the matter in Assize Roll, No. 1050, 


m. 67d L. GRIFFITH. 


HE CHIPPENDALE FAMILY.—Entries 
from the Register of Baptisms at St. 


Martin’s-in-the-Fields and of that at St. 
Sepulchre’s, London. 
Never having seen any of the following 


Chippendale entries in print, I now send them 
in the hope that they may gy of interest 
and useful to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

St Mavrtin’s-in-the- Rocko 


Baptized. Names. Born. 
Edward 
1750, 12 Ang, Chippendale 25 July, 1750 
1753, 4, Sept. Catherine = 9 Aug., 1753 
1757, 28 Aug. Dorothy Ann ,, 21 Aug., i757 
1758, 21 Sept. Mdward oa 28 Aug., 1758 
176, 1 June William ‘ 12 May, 1760 
1761, 28 Sept. James ef 16 Sept., 1761 


St. Sepulchre’s, London. 

Henry James,* son of James and Barbara 
Chipendall, born 28 Sept., 1788, and baptized 
28 Jan. 1789. 

At the Public Record Office, 
Census Return 1851. Bundle 2049, Edgbaston. 
William Chippendale, 50, Sub-Agent, Bank of 
ingland, Birmingham. 
Born at Skipton, Yorks. 
Emily Chippendale, 


40, wife. in London. 
Margaret vs 
14, dau. at Warwick. 
Sarah 
10, dau. Pee aa 
E. H. FarreprotHer. 
* At 11 S. ix. 148, 215 (1914), the ann 


was asked for, of the above Henry James Chip- 
pendale, of the Bengal Civil Service, 1802-1830. 
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REMLAU (TREMESLAU). — This was 
the name of a Domesday hundred in War- 
wickshire. It has not yet been identified. 
Of the manors which composed it, only two 
are known to have been in the hands of the 
King. Kineton is one, and Wellesbourne, its 
‘* berewick,’’ is the other. In Wellesbourne 
parish there is a house called ‘‘ the Lowe,”’ 
adjoining a small, flat-topped hill which 
might very well have served as an assembly 
mound ; and it appears to be reasonably prob- 
able that this hill was the head of the lost 
hundred. 
WOM. Ss. 
AN EARLY MEDICAL ACCOUNT.—The 
following account for medical attendance 
is taken from the depositions in a suit in 
the Court of Chancery, dated 14 Henry VIII, 
in which Roger Cook, of London, grocer, 
administrator of the goods and debts of Wil- 
liam Concedue, late of London, grocer, is com- 
plainant, and Marcellus de la More, defend- 
ant. 

One of the defendants states, regarding 
Margaret Consedewe (sic), the wife, that 

he hath herde hyr speke many good words 
of the said Marceilus for the greate cures he 
dyde upon hyr. . whereof she reported 
that she had died longe and many years past 
iff he hade not byne. 

“‘Thes ben the cures which I, Marcellus dela 
More, have done for William Considew, groser 
of London, in the arte or sciens of surgery in 
the yere of OT Lord... 

In Primis I heled hys wyff of a 
VBL A... ose cee cos ces ave vee WE HO 
Item in secundo for hym self had 
a fall of a horse... ... ........ xxvj® viij4 
Item a nother tyme he had a 
DYOKeN" NOS: 52. 0:5) sscec. ces se xxs. —d. 
Item for hys wyfi’s mother, had a 
inpostym in her throate that 
she cowde not speke ... ... ... 
Item for Raff, hys servant, had a 
brose wt lyfting a bale of oode 
Item for one of his mayds named 
Love, had a postom in her 
NT ca. sie: acou cise aearaser eel as 
Item ageyn for the said Raff hade 
a karbowkell in hys legge ... 
brother 


XXvj® viii. 


xxxs. casi 


xxs- — 


xiij®- iv’. 


Item for hhelyng of hys 


Drewswan after that he came 
oute of Spayne wé ij 
sores, and also burned 


grete 
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A : 
Readers’ Queries. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY POTTERY 

GROUP: 1.0.G.T. — I have recently 
acquired in Montrose a pottery group, and 
I shall be glad if any reader can explain its 
significance. It is of cream-coloured earthen. 
ware, and represents a man seated between 
two women. In front of the man is a desk, 
on which are the letters 1.0.G.T. The man 
wears a sash on which are three stars and 
three bosses, and the letters G.T. The two 
women also wear sashes with one star and 
two bosses and the letters L.H.S., and have 
feathers in their head-dresses, with very full 
skirts (crinolines). The group measures 
llins. x Qins. x11dins at base. 

It has been suggested to me that the group 
is in some way connected with the Independ- 
ent Order of Good Templars, which seems a 
very probable explanation of the lettering on 
the desk and sashes. I shall be much 
obliged for information as to whether this is 
the correct explanation, and if so, to le 
told whether the Order still exists, and what 
are its activities, and also when and where 
the pottery was made. The dress would 
appear to be of about 1830-50. 


SLIGo. 


ON JOHN OF AUSTRIA.—There is at 
Maltby in the Hundred of Strafforth an 
old inn with the sign Don John. _ Is any 
other inn in England known by the name 
of the victor of Lepanto? It was said that 
Elizabeth of England was better pleased at 
Don John’s victory over the Grand Turk than 
was his brother, Philip of Spain. Do any 
traces survive of the popularity of the victory 
in England? Is there any record of English 
captives released ? Ww. EV. 
LOCK TYMPANUM OVER CHURCH 
* DOOR.—At South Ferriby, in the Wap- 
entake of Yarborough in Lincolnshire, 4t 
Braithwell in the Hundred of Strafforth in 
the West Riding, and at Carlton in the Hun- 
dred of Bassetlaw in Nottinghamshire, over 
the church door there is a semi-circular 
single-stone tympanum, cut in relief wi 
various figures, including a representation of 
In each case the 
block is evidently older than the door into 
which it has been fitted. The size of the 
block is suggestive of the megalithic work of 
pre-Norman building and decoration. 
Are other examples known, and has any- 
thing been definitely ascertained about them! 


W. E 
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“QCAMELS ”: 
‘Textual Notes on Shakespeare,’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SEA-MELLS. — In a aware of the only other book ever written 
at | 


dii. 185, Mr. H. Cunnincuam, when dis- | 


cussing ‘‘ Young Scamels”’ in 


‘The Tem- | 


pest,’ II. ii. quotes (and accepts) a statement | 


that ‘“‘ the variant sea-mell [= sea-mew] is 
authenticated.’’ 
learn what authority there is for the form 


I should be very glad to! 


“sea-mell,’”? and whether that form was in | 


use before the eighteenth century. 
Bertram Luoyp. 


R. HARRAP.—What is known of Dr. 


re Se, ee ee other in English, nor of any in other lan- 


has been described as the ‘‘ father of mas- 
sage treatment.”’ 
J. M. Buttocu. 


RAVES BOUND WITH OSIERS.—From 
a reference in the second volume of 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ it appears 
that there was a method of protecting the 
mounds in country churchyards with a fence 
of osiers. Jago, in his poem, ‘ Edge-hill ’ 
(Book iv), speaks of ‘‘ the grassy ridge, with 
osiers bound.’’ Was this protection in the 
form of a miniature paling, or did it take the 
shape of an inverted basket covering the 
grave; and does the practice still survive ? 
H. M. J. 
EK CITY 


| 
} 


| 
| 


ENTERTAINING FOUR) 


KINGS.—In the interesting City of Lon- | 


don Number of The Times, Part II (Nov. 9), 


appears on the front page a picture from the | 


Royal Exchange called 
ing four kings.’ But is it not the fact that 
there were five Kings present at the banquet, 
viz., Waldemar III of Denmark, in addition 


‘The City entertain- | 


to the four mentioned in The Times: Edward | 


III of England, David II of Scotland, John 
of France, and the King of Cyprus? 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


WEST COUNTRY FOLK CUSTOMS. — 1 


should be glad if any correspondent in 


Somerset or Devon would tell me (1) Whe-| 


ther the custom of lighting the thirteen bon- 
fires on Twelfth Night in the West of Eng- 
land is still observed, or, if it is not, when 


was the last occasion; and (2) Whether the 


wassailing of apple-orchards still goes on. 


BH: EF. V. 
\OBHAM, SURREY. — I am anxious to 
trace or to obtain any information 


regarding a book on Cobham, Surrey, believed 
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exclusively on Cobham, the meteorological 
journal of Miss Molesworth. 
T. E. C. Watker. 


Spring Grove, Cobham, Sussex. 

{‘ONCORDANCES.—I should be grateful 

for bibliographical and other particulars 
—vrelating to authors in any language—of con- 
condances and their compilers. Besides con- 
cordances to the Bible (how many of these 
have been made?) there is, of course, a 
Shakespeare concordance, and also one of 
Tennyson, I believe. I do not know of any 


guages, 
C. E. H. 

“‘WORENDAY CLOWNES.”’ — In ‘ The 

Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth’ 
(printed 1598), Derrick says to John Cobler, 
‘“ And now thou seest they will not take me 
to the Fleete. I think that thou art one of 
these Worenday clownes.”’ (1. 579). (See 
J. ©. Adams, ‘Chief Pre-Shakespearian 
Dramas,’ p. 673; the source of Adams’s text 
is Farmer’s photographic facsimile of the 
copy in the Bodleian). 

Professor Adams offers no explanation of 
the phrase ‘‘ Worenday clownes,’’ and the 
word does not occur in Nares (Halliwell- 
Wright, 1867), nor in Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ Stratmann’s ‘ Middle 
English Dictionary’ (1891) includes woren 
(O.E. worian), meaning ‘‘ to wander,’’ ‘‘ go 
weary.”’ The phrase in the old play may, 
of course, be a misprint. Can any reader 
throw light on the word ‘‘ Worenday ”’ or on 
the phrase ? 

Rosert W1ITHINGTON. 

Northampton, Massachusetts. 

KY-SCRAPERS IN FICTION. — Would 

any American reader give me the names 
of novels or short stories in which the sky- 
scraper forms part of the mise-en-scine? I 
believe it is but slowly that the innovations 
of modern existence are introduced into fic- 
tion. I can think of but few novels in which 
people represented as living in England are 
made to occupy a flat. 

H. F. 

(JHARLES LOVELL.—Charles Lovell died 

‘ 6 Jan., 1640, aet. 69, and is commem- 
orated by a brass at Spridlington, co. Lin- 
coln, where he is called esquire, of the family 


to have been published during the early part | of Sir Thomas Lovell of East Harling, Nor- 


of the last century, though possibly earlier. 
It is supposed to have contained a picture of 
the tilting on the Tilt. 





| 


I am, of course,! ling, by Alice Huddlestone his wife ? 


folk. Is he the same as Sir Charles Lovell, 
second son of Sir Thomas Lovell of East Har- 
Sir 





Charles Lovell’s heir male (Blore’s ‘ Rutland,’ | 


ii. 47) was his cousin John Lovell. 

Mary, the widow of Charles Lovell of Sprid- 
lington, remarried George Nevile of Aubourn, 
co. Lincoln ; her will, dated 6 Aug., 1642, was 
made in expectation of dying in childbed, 
and mentions brothers Robert and William 
Hewke; sisters, Eliz. Pearson, Rebecca Black, 
Ellen Corye; nieces, Ann Thorogood and 
Anne Gawdy. 

Alice, daughter and co-heir of Charles 
Lovell of West Harling, married Sir George 
Grymes, of Peckham, whose son Charles Lovell 
Grymes was a legatee of Mary Nevile. 

I should be glad to know details of Charles 
Lovell’s (presumed) first wife and issue, and 
what connexion brought him to Lincolnshire. 

G. S. GIBBons. 


UEEN VICTORIA AT ROYAL UNITED | 


SERVICES INSTITUTION. — Did she 
ever attend (about 1852) to hear lectures, 
and exactly when ? 

R. Bryeuam ADAMS. 


HEYNE OF DORSET AND WILTS. — 

Information wanted regarding children of 
Sir William Cheyne, son of Sir Ralph 
Cheyne (of Litton Cheney, Dorset, and West- 
bury, Wilts) and his wife Cecilia, daughter 
of Sir John Streche of Sevenhampton, Som- 
erset. Sir William died 27 Sept., 1422. 
Cecilia died 18 Oct., 1430. 


J 


A. G. E. 


N UGGLETONIANS.—Can any reader in- 
form me if the sect of the Muggletonians 
is still in existence, and if so to what extent 
and where they are to be found? 
D. Wats, M.D. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I should be glad 
to know the correct wording and author- 
ship of the following quotation. I believe it 
is from Carlyle. 
““Are we not all Soldiers of Christ enlisted 
under Heaven’s banner to do battle against 


the Wrong? ” 
M. W. B. Mirye. 


2. Who wrote the following lines? I am 
informed they are to be found in Byron, but 
I have failed to find them in any of his poems. 

It may be that the midnight blast will sweep, 

With soften’d wailing o’er some nameless 

strand, 

"Neath which these sluggish limbs be doom’d 

to sleep, ‘ 

Whether they rest within my father-land, 

Or in some cavern of the mighty deep, 

Boots not to me or others. 

James R. Burton. 
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_ Replies. 


ALL SOULS’ DAY AT SALERNO. 
(cliii. 351). 


your correspondent’s interesting questions 
relate to two very different matters that 
perhaps are better kept as widely apart as 
possible in any possible reply; but to the 
first—as to whether laying viands or feasts in 
the houses of the living for benefit of the 
ghosts of spirits of their departed kinsfolk (as 
alleged to have formerly been a custom of 
All Souls’ Day at Salerno) has been such 
at any time known in England, or other 
countries—solid evidences seem hard to 
find. Chambers (whencesoever his in- 
formation) completes the story by declaring 
that thieves from the surrounding country 
gathered to make away with the food thus 
innocently set out by the unsuspecting Saler- 
nitani. No wonder, therefore, that there this 
custom died out four centuries ago, as stated. 
Perhaps it would be to us a more substantial 
wonder could people be found to imagine the 
inhabitants of a princely, walled sea-port, 
like Salerno—the rivals of them of neighbour- 
ing Amalfi, with their wits well sharpened by 
trade and sea-faring—to have become so ridi- 
culously stultified! In Italy such stories 
used to be known as Couriers’-yarns cooked 
up to enthral the forestieri or their maids. 
The real direction of such celebration of the 
Festa fidelium defunctorum (shorn, that is to 
say, of the above little dramatic suggestions) 
and which may have survived at Salerno as 
they did in Tyrol, points to the Roman fes- 
tival—Dies parentales (pro placandis mani- 
bus): Feb. 13-22—when citizens went forth 
outside the city walls to the cameteria and 
the family tombs by the roadsides, with offer- 
ings of honey, oil, milk and wine, or water, to 
their beloved departed. Two years back on this 
Nov. 2 festival in an Italian village campo 
santo, where, as usual, all the graves were lit 
up at sundown by miniature oil-lamps, ot 
night-lights, and were sparkling like luccioli, 
or fire-flies in the gently-moving air—I 
noticed two dishes of fruit among the far 
more abundant gifts of flowers, beside or upon 
the graves. In another place, near Salerno 
itself, it was related to me thirty years ago by 
a man still living that his father (whom 1 also 
remember) while lost in the exceeding dark- 
ness one night on his way homeward to 
Maiori down the rocky slopes, became led by 
a tiny light that suddenly appeared at his 
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side, and that safely conducted him to his | 
very door. On my asking as to what cause 
he attributed this beatific guidance? he! 
softly replied—‘‘ It was, Signore, the anima 
of my beloved eldest little brother, who lies | 
down yonder below those lemon-terraces.’’ 

I have somewhere noted that the solemnity 
of the feast in Edwardian days is supposed to 
be pointed to by a Leicestershire tenure of two 
yardlands (or c. 50 acres) at Conyngston, by | 
one Thomas Wychard, in capite, for the say- 
ing of five Paters and five Aves for the souls 
of the faithful departed (I.P.M. 1353). 

As to the second question, ve a connection 
with Cybele (Mater Deorum) with All 
Souls—that seems (unless I am in error) as 
one that may have arisen owing to the 
Legend of Agrippa and Cybele, as related 
in the Mirabilia (Pt. II, 
dealing with the Pantheon (now S. 
Maria ad Martyres, or in Rotunda) and its 
dedication c. a.D. 608, Nov. 1;—when, says 
the author, ‘‘ the Roman Pontiff should sing 
mass there and the people should partake as | 
on Christmas Day; and that on the same 
day All Saints, with their Mother Mary, ever- 
virgin, and the heavenly spirits should have 
festival, and the dead have a sacrifice for 
ransom of their souls throughout the Churches 
of the whole world.”’ 

For, in quite early medizeval times the iden- 
tity of even the chief monuments of Rome had | 
became confused; and the Pantheon, not 
unnaturally, became accredited to Cybele, the | 
mother of the Gods. But since this Pantheon 
(as we know it) is a total re-building effected 
by Hadrian and repaired by Severus, and 
Hadrian is known to have caused representa- 
tions of Hades to be painted at Rome,—it is 
just possible that remains of such picturing 
of it were once to be recognised in the walls 
of that building (cf. Spartianus: xxv. 
Hadrian). Plautus also says—vidi multa 
sepe picta,—i.e., in Italy. 

Origen and St. Augustine were both aware | 
that ‘‘the departed ’? had been seen going | 
and coming into and from certain houses, and | 
even gathering together in church for prayer. | 
There was, however, no real connection | 
between Asiatic Cybele (with her Megalesia) | 
and the Parentalia of old Rome. 

Leaving, however, aside the point of the 
open temptation offered for irreverent pilfer- 
ing in this Salerno story,—that food-offer- | 
ings on All Souls’ Eve were there made, ' 


either at the campo-santo, or in the actual | 
houses that mourned, is fully probable, and | 
down to an even later date than 
Such customs are hard to kill. 


stated. | 
The story | 
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denotes that the departed spirits were held 
to come lovingly to the very houses in the 
town, as may, perhaps, still be the case in 
parts of S.W. Brittany, where food used not 
to be removed from the farm-tables on that 


| night, in the late nineteenth century. 


Sr. Crarr BapDDELEY. 


A young Irish friend who has lived all her 
life in co. Wexford, tells me that she knows 
by hearsay that in some parts of the West of 
Ireland poor people left out the best of their 
food and drink on All Soul’s night for any 
““ poor soul.’”’ They come back to earth that 
night to see if their friends have remembered 
them. She could not remember the actual 
place, but was pretty positive about the 


| custom being done. 
Sect. 4) | 


F. H. V. 


PENSER’S MISTRESS, ROSALIND 

(cliii. 350).—A friend has just sent me 

an extract from the Aubrey MSS. in the 

Bodleian which has relation to the query 
noted above :— 

Vol. iii., p. 41. Edmond Spenser, of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cantab., missed Fellowship there 
which Bishop Andrewes got. An acquaintance 
of Sir Erasmus Dryden, his mistress Rosa- 
lind was kinswoman of Sir Erasmus’ lady. 
Chamber at Sir Erasmus’ place still called 
Mr. Spenser’s chamber. 

This is quite consistent with the well-known 
note about Rosalind in the ‘ Shepheards Cal- 
endar ’ :— 

For it is well knowen . that she is a 
Gentlewoman of no meane house, nor endowed 
with anye vulgare and common gifts, both of 
nature and manners. 

That Sir Erasmus Dryden, of Cannons 
Ashby, Northamptonsire, was, in some 
measure, cognizant of the business affairs of 
the poet, is borne out by the Chancery Jaw- 


| suit of November, 1596, of Edmund Spenser, 


his wife, and his two brothers-in-law against 
Thomas Emyly and John Mathewe, an ac- 
count of which was contributed by me to a 
previous number of ‘N. & Q.’ Further 


| research as to the identity of Rosalind may 


perhaps be rewarded by ascertaining the name 
and pedigree of Lady Dryden. 
W. H. Wetpry. 


Mr. J. A. Gotch, writing in Country Life, 
12 Mar., 1921, says that Spenser, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to Aubrey,’”? was a frequent visitor to 
Canons Ashby, co. Northants, ‘“‘his wife 
being a kinswoman of Francis Wilkes of Hod- 
nell,’’ who had married the then owner of 
Canons Ashby, Sir Erasmus Dryden, Bart. 
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The only biography of Spenser to which I 
have access at the moment refers to Rosalind, 
with whom the poet fell in love while resi- 
dent in the north (of England), ‘‘ who after 
trifling with his affections, preferred his 
rival.’’ 

Spenser’s wife appears to have been named 
Elizabeth, whom he married on St. Bar- 
nabas’s Day, 1594. The writer of the biog- 
raphy refers to her ‘‘lowliness of origin,’’ 
quoting the poet’s lines :— 

Yet was she certes but a countrey lasse; 

Yet she all other countrey lasses far 


passe 
} . 


did 


“Paer.Qu:” vi., x.-25. 

If this is the only evidence of ‘‘ lowliness 
of origin,’’ it seems of little value. A 
‘“‘ countrey lasse’’ might surely be of exalted 
origin, especially in the sixteenth century, or 
at least the daughter of a country squire. 

I have an idea that Aubrey mentions Rosa- 
lind as the kinswoman of Francis Wilkes. If 
so, the writer in Country Life has erred in 
calling her Spenser’s wife. 

A. F. Partripce. 

HOMAS NEALE (clii. 352).—The Thomas 

Neale of 1669 and that of 1693 are not 
the same person. If we knew their arms it 
might be possible to hazard a guess that they 
were father and son. 

My ancestor, Francis Neale, of Maryland, 
received a grant of land in 1673, which he 
called Shadwell. We often wondered why he 
used the name, as he was born in America, 
and the name did not fit in with the place- 
names peculiar to his English ancestors. The 
family were, however, quite intimately asso- 
ciated with Thomas Neale, Esq., of London, 
presumably he who laid out Seven Dials in 
1693, which would lend ground for the belief 
that this Thomas Neale was the son of the 
Thomas Neale the benefactor of Shadwell in 
1656 and 1669. There were two families of 
Neale who became heavily interested in Mas- 
sachusetts and Maryland, our line coming 
from Bedfordshire and the other from Leices- 
tershire. One branch of the latter family 
used for arms, Gules a grey hound’s head 
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erased argent together with a crescent and | 


hunting horn. 
insignia of the Thomas Neale, Esq., of Seven 
Dials and his father (?) of Shadwell. 


of 1690 had large interests in America, and if 
it is proven that the other Thomas Neale was | 
his father then an interesting bit of American | 
history can be quite well explained. 


John Hull, of 








This was, or should be, the | 
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Leicester, in 1658, was chosen by the General 
Court of Massachusetts to establish a mint 
at Boston, and there is more than an intima- 
tion that it was promoted by a syndicate in 
London. The story can be found in the 
Transactions of the American Antiquarian 
Society, vol. iii. John Hull was related to 
James Lloyd of Boston, the ancestor of the 
Long Island family of the name, who was 
brother to the founder of the Maryland Lloyd 
family. In 1684 Thomas Neale, Esq., and 
others were appointed to investigate the Bos- 
ton Mint, in which it is possible he had by 
inheritance more than a passing interest, 
And again, in 1686, the same parties, along 
with Philemon Lloyd of Maryland and Lon- 
don, were appointed to make further inquiry. 
This Philemon Lloyd, of Maryland and Lon- 
don, was nephew of James Lloyd, above 
named, and was the husband of Henrietta 
Maria Neale, the daughter of Capt. James 
Neale, of Maryland, the cousin of my ancestor 
Francis Neale, who was in partnership with 
Anthony Neale the son of the said Capt. 
James Neale as tobacco planters, factors and 
forwarders to the English market. 


Returning to the second Thomas Neale, 
Esq., of London, in 1691 he held the grant 
of the right to establish post offices in the 
English Colonies and plantations in America. 
In August, 1692, there was a royal grant to 
Thomas Neale, Esq., of all mines within their 
Majesties’ plantations in America for fifty- 
one years yielding and paying one sixth 
thereof to the Crown. And Apr. 25, 1693, 
Thomas Neale, Esq., and John Tyzacke, 
Gent., had a royal grant of all wrecks, etc. 
within thirty leagues of the Isle of Bermuda, 
and between forty and fifty degrees north lati- 
tude to be gotten and recovered within seven 
years after the date of the grant. And on 
May 25, 1693, Sir Edmond Andros, Governor 
of New York, issued a proclamation that 
Thomas Neale, Esq., hath power to set up 
ferries on every creek and lake within the 
government where there is not grant made or 
been given to any person. These were all 
speculative enterprises which Thomas Neale, 
Esq., farmed out to others whom he furnished 
with the necessary capital to supply their own 
deficiencies in this behalf. It would be very 


‘helpful to history to know more about this 


He | 


Market Harborough, in! 


Thomas Neale and his father. 

Captain Walter Neale, of early colonial 
history in Maine, carried a variation of the 
same coat of arms and it is possible that the 
solution of the identity of the two Thomas 
Neale, Esqs., of London, may open up the 
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long searched for line of Capt. Walter Neale, 
who was also a Captain of the London Artil- 
lery Company, 1653-1637. This afforded the 
only occasion when the King (Charles [) 
exercised his prerogative of appointing the 
commanding officer without waiting for a sel- 
ection and nomination by the Company. 
Harry L. Neat. 
923, Fifth Street, Eureka, 
California, U.S.A. 


AMES IN MONASTIC LIFE (cliii. 297, 
357).—I would venture to call in question 
one sentence in the excellent article at the 
last reference. We are told that ‘‘ this sup- 
posed custom of relinquishing the family 
name for that of the birthplace did not pene- 
trate the seclusion of the nunneries.’’ 


In ‘The Merry Devill of Edmonton,’ first 
printed in 1608, Act III, Sc. ii, we have this 
passage :— 


Holy mayde, I hiher come 

From Frier and father Hildersome, 
By the fauour and the grace 

Of the Prioresse of this place, 
Amongst you all to visit one 

That’s come for approbation; 

Before she was as now you are, 
The daughter of Sir Arthur Clare, 
But since she now became a Nun, 


1 


Call’d Milliscent of Edmuntun. 
The author of the play shows in this and 


the preceding scene that he was well 
acquainted with Catholic observances. 
S. O. Appy. 


EVENTEENTH CENTURY SILVER 
MEDAL (cliii. 333).—Although it will 
not answer Mr. Louis ZETTERSTEN’S query, 
it may interest him to know that a similar 
medal in silver-gilt, 28in. diam., is inserted 
in the centre of the lid of a large silver peg- 
tankard of Norwegian manufacture, presented 
to my father in 1875, on resigning the Con- 
sular Chaplaincy at Christiania (Oslo). The 
tankard had previously commemorated two 
marriages, as the following inscriptions, the 
former on the lid, the latter on the bottom, 
indicate:—(1) Simon Jérgenson Schie A° 
1726 Marte Jérgens Datter - Holst. (2) Povel 
Egge Helle Anders datter Ao 1781. 

A friend of my father’s contributed the fol- 
lowing metrical translation of the two Latin 
legends :- — 

Obe. 

Love doth the tie connubial bless 

And work brings with it happiness; 

And for true riches over all 

Doth grace divine like manna fall. 


Rev. 
As paim to palm o’erjoyed to meet, 
As the chaste dove her mate doth greet, 
So should the wife her husband love 
Like eager hand and faithful dove. 


V. B. CrowTHEr-BEYNON, F.S.A. 


‘(XHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG 

COTTA FAMILY ’ (cliii. 333).—One of 
your correspondents enquires if there is any 
historical basis for the details given in this 
popular book in regard to Luther. It will be 
remembered that Luther’s father was in poor 
circumstances and not in a position to give 
his boy sufficient means to support him at 


Eisenach, where he was sent to school. In 
order to supplement his meagre funds, 


Luther, with other scholars, had to sing carols 
and others songs, begging from door to door 
both in the town and in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. His singing brought him under the 
notice of a Frau Cotta, who adopted him. 
Her husband, Konrad or Kunz, was a highly 
respected, well-to-do citizen of the town, of 
Italian descent. Frau Ursula Cotta was of 
the Hisenach family of Schalbe. She died 
in 1511. As a devout woman, she was 
drawn to Martin by his beautiful singing and 
earnest prayers, and welcomed him to her own 
table. Similar benevolent treatment he re- 
ceived from a brother or relative of his bene- 
factress, as well as from an Institution of the 
Franciscan Monks in Eisenach with which the 
Schalbe family, through its handsome gifts, 
was closely connected, and which, on that 
account was named the Schalbe’sche Colle- 
gium. Frau Cotta’s was the first patrician’s 
house Luther had ever entered, and in which 
he learnt to be at home. (See ‘ Luther’s 
Leben,’ Prof. J. WKéstlin). 
Henry W. Busu 


EVIL FAMILY OF CHESTERTON, CO. 
" HUNTS (cliii. 350).—There is a pedigree 
of this family, previous to 1613, accompanied 
by extracts from charters, etc., in the Visita- 
tion of Huntingdon, published by the Camden 
Society (vol. xliii). It is continued up to 
1671 in Baker’s ‘ History of Northampton- 
shire,’ vol. i. pp. 433-4. 
H. J. B. Crements. 
RONSHAW (cliii. 334).—I do not think 
the Cronshaw farm in Musbury can have 
anything to do with Cranshaw or Cronshaw 
in Bold, near Prescot. The latter belonged 
to the Bold family from early times. Its his- 
tory and several variants of the spelling are 
given in ‘ Vict. Hist. Co. Lanes.,’ iii. 408-9. 
R. S. B. 
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URIAL UPRIGHT (cliii. 297, 337, 355). 
—The following was told me by the late 
Rev. Wm. Baldock, Vicar of Brookland, Rom- 
ney Marsh. When Brenzett Church, close 
by in the same district, was ‘‘ restored ’’ about 
1871, it was found that the N.E. oak pillar 
of the bell-cote, which is over the W. end of 
the church, was decayed. It was replaced by 
a fine balk of pine. In digging out the 
decayed wood a man’s skeleton was discovered 
beneath it, standing upright.  Brenzett 
Church is ancient, with transition Norman 
work, and in the south wall of the chancel, 
according to Sir Wm. St. John Hope, consid- 
erable Saxon remains. The largest of the 
three bells is a ‘‘ long waisted ancient,’’ prob- 
ably late fourteenth century in date. The 
church is dedicated to the Saxon Prioress, 
St. Eanswythe. There are only two such 
dedications, the other being the mother church 

of Folkestone. 

F, Witi1am Cock. 


HE BANK OF ENGLAND AND OTHER 
CITY GARDENS (clili. 332).—May I 
venture to make some amendments in the note 
at above reference? The garden of the Bank of 
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England has not yet disappeared, though part | 


of it has been encroached upon by a temporary 
entrance from Threadneedle Street, which has 
been made recenily. It is many years since 
there were two trees in the garden, but one 
large lime-tree still flourishes, and _ the 
‘‘ oravelled paths ’’ were done away with soon 
after the Armistice, when the whole area of 
the garden was paved with stone flags. As 
regards William Jenkins, who was buried in 
the garden in 1798, a contemporary document 
gives his height as 6 feet 74 inches. 
W. Marston AcREs. 
Threadneedle St., E.C. 
OUTHAMPTON: BEVOIS AND ASCU- 
PART (cliii. 298, 340).—Sir Bevis (or 
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first printed in England by Richard Pynson 
in quarto: ‘Sir Beuys of Hampton, the son 
of Guy, Erle of Southampton, his life and 
adventures,’ small 4to., without date. These 
particulars are given by Gilbert and Godwin, 
‘ Bibliotheca Hantoniensis,’ 1891, p. 63. Of 
the many subsequent editions they name only: 

Sir Beves of Hamtoun: a Metrical Romance, 
edited by W. H. D. D. Turnbull, from the 
Auchinleck MSS. for the Maitland Club, 4to, 
1838. 

The adventures of Sir Bevois of Hamp- 
toun, rendered with historical preface, ete., 
by E. H. Jones, 1870, 12mo. 

The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th edi- 
tion, iii. 1910, pp. 836-7, has an article on 
Sir Bevois, which is worth consulting, and 
which, in a short bibliography, names :— 

The romance of Sir Beues of Hamtoun, 
edited from six MSS. and the edition (with- 
out date) of Richard Pynson, by E. Kélbing, 
Karly English Text Society, 1885-6, 1894. 

Also German and Welsh:editions, and an 
early Norse version. 

According to the Rev. Theodore C. Wilks 
(‘ History of Hampshire,’ n.d. (¢. 1859), ii. 
360), in 1680 was ‘‘ printed for Bevis of 
Southampton, and Aspacarade the Gyant,” a 
poem, ‘‘ by a person of quality,’’ upon ‘ The 


| Parts, Patience and Pains of Barthol. Kemp- 


ster, clerk, poet, cutler, of Holy Rood parish, 
Southampton.”? Its author was John Speed, 
M.D., who died in 1717, and was buried in 
the chancel of Holyrood Church. 

It is remarkable that the romance, like the 
stories of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table, has had such a vogue on the 
Continent. Messrs. Gilbert and Godwin in- 
form us that in the sports of Venice of the 
Riva dei Schiavoni some survivals of the 


| legend of Sir Bevois remain in the shows cor- 
| responding to our Punch and Judy shows at 
'the present day (1891). 


Bevois) of Hampton (Southampton) was the | 
hero of a metrical romance which appears to | 


have been of French origin, and to have taken | 


shape under the troubadours in the time of 
the Crusades. 
romance must be older than the fourteenth 
century. The earliest ballads existing relat- 
ing to Bevois and his deeds are in French. A 
copy of this romance in French, was part 
of the literary possessions of the Abbey of 
Leicester early in the sixteenth century. The 
romance has been translated into various 
European languages. 


Hergest is a ‘‘ Ystore Boun o Hamtun.”’ It 


was first printed in Venice in Italian in 1489 ; 


it also appeared early in French, and was' the nineteenth century, when a hum 





Chaucer alluded to him, so the | 


| 


| 
| 





Although Bevis has been treated by differnt 
commentators as purely a creation of fiction, 
there is no reason for assuming that he was 
not a real personage, any more than we might 
doubt the existence of King Arthur or Alex- 
ander the Great, just because their names 
were associated with impossible myths 
Although, as the Rev. Theodore C. Wilks re 
marks (op. cit. vol. ii. p. 165) ‘‘ of Bevis of 
Hampton . . . history tells us nothing,” we 
have various positive evidences of his exis 
tence. There is in Southampton a hill called 


In the Red Book of | Bevois Mount, so named from a tradition that 


Bevis lies buried beneath it. On this hill 
there was a barrow, which was destroyed in 
an skele- 
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ton with bones of a large size was found (Rev. 
J. Silvester Davies, ‘ History of Southamp- 
ton,’ 1883, p. 6). But it is, perhaps, more 
probable that the barrow dates from the 
Bronze period, or from Neolithic times, ages 
before Bevis’s time. This is not, however, to 
say that he was not buried in this grave of 
a pre-historic chieftain. It is possible. 


The tradesmen of Southampton, who coined 


their own money tokens in the eighteenth cen- | 
tury, would not have been likely to put a|~ 
! either Redbourn or Flamstead Church, and 


fictitious personage on their coins. As Davies 
informs us (op cit. p. 246), they issued tokens 


with the following device: Under a helmed | 


head in profile ‘‘ St Bevois, Southampton, 
half-penny ;’’ and the other side, ‘‘ Brewery 
and Black Manufactory United “ompar. 
1790’; on the edge, ‘‘ Payable at the office of 
W. Taylor, R. V. Moody and Co.’’ Other 
issues, With variations, appeared in succeed- 
ing years, thus exemplifying the local popu- 
larity of Sir Bevis. 

On the Bargate at Southampton there were 
long fixed panel paintings of Sir Bevis and his 
giant esquire Ascupart, resting on the footing 
of the buttresses ; Sir Bevis on the right hand, 
looking towards the Bar, with the date 1644 
in the left-hand corner, probably that of the 
repainting; in the middle the letter M, the | 
initial of the Mayor that year; and in the | 
right-hand corner the date 1319, possibly a! 
conjecture as to the antiquity of the work | 
replaced. The court-leet books of 1635 and | 
1640 had presented these ‘‘ monuments’’ as 
much in decay (Davies, op cit., 1883, p. 66). 
They attracted the attention of Samuel Pepys, 
on his visit to Southampton, as mentioned in 
his Diary under the date April 26, 1662. 


Ascupart, the giant antagonist of Sir Bevis, 
who afterwards became his faithful com- | 
panion-in-arms may also not impossibly have | 
had a real existence, and, from his great 
stature (no doubt exaggerated), have helped | 
to perpetuate the memory of his chief. 

Henry V had tapestries made representing 
the achievements of Sir Bevois. In the time 
of Henry VIII these tapestries still existed, | 
as “‘ the arras of Sir Bevois ’’ was a tapestry | 
at Richmond at that time (Gilbert and God- | 
Win, u.s.). 
Of literary allusions to Bevis may be men- | 
tioned Shakespeare’s ‘ King Henry VI,’ II. 
in; and Scott’s Introduction to ‘ Marmion,’ 
Canto 1; Gilbert and Godwin state that the 

mance was a favourite book of John Bun- | 
yan’s, and suggested to him many parts of | 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ They also refer to | 
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| Macaulay’s Biographies, and Smiles’s ‘ Char- 


acter.’ 
Lastly, I may add the statement in T. W. 


| Shore’s ‘ History of Hampshire,’ 1892, p. 195, 


that the mythical Sir Mordred, the father-in- 

law of Sir Bevois of Hampton, is said to have 

been boiled to death beneath the keep of Caris- 
brook Castle for a conspiracy to betray it. 
Frepk. A. Epwarps. 

CRATCH DIALS (cliii. 242, 301). — Ex- 

amples will be found outside the tower of 


East Shefford. It has been suggested that 
they are masons’ setting-out marks, as they 
are not in suitable positions for sundials. 
‘Primitive Sundials or Scratch Dials,’ by 
Dom Ethelbert Horne, with eighteen illus- 
trations, was published at Taunton and Bath 
(4s.) some years ago. The author considered 
them ‘‘ mass-markers,’’ and the had seen 224 
examples in Somerset alone. 
Watter EK. Gawruore. 
ANCIENT SEALS (cliii. 298).—Among the 
Sloane MSS. are ‘ Papers relating to 
ancient seals,’ 1591-1703 (3424) and ‘ War- 
rant for a new seal for the Order of the 
Garter, 1704’ (3958, f. 14). See also Rees’s 
‘ Cyclopeedia,’ xxxii (1819). There were five 
ancient seals of Kent interest in the Lam- 
barde sale (1924). 
J. ARDAGH. 
DELABERE ROBERTSON BLAINE (cliii. 
316).—Delabere Robertson Blaine was 
born at Woodbridge, Suffolk, in 1807. He 
was a solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lon- 
don ; became a barrister of the Middle Temple, 
May 8, 1846; F.R.G.S. in 1854; revising 
barrister for Essex, 1866-71; judge of North- 
umberland county court (circuit No. 1), 
April, 1871, and was transferred to London 
(circuit No. 43) in November, 1871. He died 
at Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square, Lon- 
don, on Dec. 13, 1871, aged 64. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
DMIRAL WILLIAM WARD (cliii. 352). 
—He was born at Southampton, 21 Nov., 
1782 ; entered the Navy in 1793; saw a good 
deal of service; Captain, 1808; Rear- 
Admiral, 1846. He married, 9 Dec., 1811, 
Sophia Mary, youngest daughter of E. J. 
Mallough, Esq., of Mitcham. In 1847, one 
of his sons, John Ross Ward, was a Com- 
mander, R.N., and another, Henderson Ward, 
a First-Lieutenant, Royal Marines. — Vide 
O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biographical Dictionary ’ 
(1849). 
R. Brycuam Apams. 
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OHN EVANS, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE) [ING’S SHIPS BUILT AT BURSLEDON 
JUVENILE TOURIST’: CHARLES | (cliii. 75, 122, 158, 190).—I would much 

POLHILL OF CHEAPSTEAD (cliii. 351). | like to be allowed to make a correction and 

— John Evans was born at Usk, in Mon-! addition. 

mouthshire, 2 Oct., 1767. After obtaining his; (1) The Horatio was launched at Bursle- 

theological degrees he was eventually chosen | don in 1807, not 1805. 

pastor at Worship Street Baptist Chapel,| (2) Charnock omitted to credit the Bronpe, 

London, where he ministered for thirty-five | 32 guns, 1787, to T. Colhoun. 

years. ~ om ; J. DeNHAM Parsons, 
In August, 1795, he married a daughter o IBL .CIN oie 24 

the Rev. John Wicke, of Maidstone, and ge sal ents em lls egete bom 

shortly afterwards opened a school, which he | « pyolish ‘Reclesisles * Joseph Maste ne 

conducted, first at Hoxton, and subsequently Aldersgate Street, London, pec aint ae 


at Islington, for about thirty years. He} “at All Saints’, Oakover, Staffordshire, the 
retired in 1825, and died at Islington, piscina rests on a head, but when this is the 
25 Jan., 1827. ; case there is generally a recess also. 

He published over forty theological, topo- 44 All Saints’, Long Wittenham, Berks, 


graphical, and miscellaneous items, his most there is a very interesting trefoiled piscina 
popular one being ‘ A Sketch of the Denomin- | of Middle-Pointed date. In front it hon ‘ 
ations of the Christian World,’ no fewer than | gmall effigy of a knight, and above the arch 
100,000 copies being sold. are angels hovering to receive the departing 
The ‘Juvenile Tourist’ is interesting aS| spirit. It is thus both a monument and a 
containing a contemporary account of Isling- | piscina. 
ton, and two very picturesque engraved; §S, Peter and Paul, Brockdish, Norfolk, 
views of Hornsey Wood House (the site of | possesses one of the most curious examples in 
which is now Finsbury Park), and Copen- | England. 
hagen House, Islington, both on copper, also | CiIFFORD C. Woo.tarp. 
a sketch map of the country several miles, 68, St. Michaels Road, Aldershot. 
round London, from which the starting point) There is a double piscina, rather plain, 
was Islington, of which he was very fond. |! one basin round, the other square, in the 
In 1827 he issued a second edition of his| Parish Church of Littleham, Exmouth. 
‘ Excursion to Windsor, with a Sketch of the EK. V. Freeman. 
New Improvements at Windsor Castle and of OMESTIC BUILDINGS OF NORMAN 
the Virginia Water,’ which has for a frontis- D ‘ PERIOD (cliii 351) a om priate ok 
piece a view of the East Terrace of Windsor | ont says that he knows of one Norman coo 
Castle, with the Royal Family promenading | ij) Kent still inhabited, but as he does not 
thereon. His portrait was engraved for one | name it, it is more than probable that one of 
of the theological journals of the time, atid | t)4 two following is it 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xcvii,| One is at Minster Isle of Thanet. and the 
part i, will be found a list of his publications. | o:her “Luddesdown Court ” concerning 
Further particulars of his interesting jife | which an illustrated book was written by W. 
will be found in Lewis’s ‘ History of Isling- | Byian Peake, and published in 1920. . 
ton,’ 1842. EK. E. Newton. A 


There are a few others mentioned by 
“3 nee ‘ ., | Parker in the first volume of his ‘ Domestic 

ED DANE (cliii. 352). —See the ; English | Architecture,’ in other counties. 

Dialect Dictionary,’ under ‘ Dane,’ ‘‘A red- | H. Hannex 
haired man, a term of reproach,”’ with quota- | eee is ee 
tions from Sussex, Wiltshire, Somerset and ENNYSON PORTRAITS BY W ATTS 
Cornwall. In the last-named county “ cer- | (cliii. 517, 356).—To the list of portraits 
tain red-haired families are often referred to | already given there should be added Minos e 
as Danes, and the dark-haired people will not | Watts’s ‘ Justice, a hemicycle of Lawgiving, 
marrv with ‘a red-haired anc.’ In Som- | which is to be seen in the dim fresco that 
ersetshire a red-haired man is ‘a bit touched | adorns one of the walls of the hall of Lin- 
with the Danes,’’ and in North Wiltshire, | coln’s Inn. The fresco was finished about 
‘‘ crossed with the Danes.”” The ‘FE. D. D.’ | 1856. Minos is Tennyson, and it is con- 
gives a reference to ‘N. & Q.’ 7S. iii. 451. | 


| sidered to be an admirable likeness. 
Epwarp Bensty. | T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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The Library. 


Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal. 
By Sir H. C. Maawell-Lyte, K.C.B. (H.M. 
stationery Office. los. net). 


OTH the substance of this volume and its 

form and handling should give it rank 
among the most useful and important his- 
torical studies of recent years. We all agree 
now-a-days that the truth of history comes 
out only partially in war and high politics, 
revealing matters of deeper significance in 
social life and the development of domestic 
administration; and great service to this new 
insight has been done by the opening up. of 
sources.” ‘The use of “ sources,” in the im- 
mense abundance in which they are now ayail- 
able, presents, however, itself numerous 
knotty problems, which, if they are being ad- 
mirably solvel in many directions, still remain 
difficult enough to make a fresh instance of 
good solution, such as this 1s, in itself both 
welcome and instructive. The. backbone, so to 
speak, of each chapter is a list of quotations 
from documents in the Public Record Office. 
The comments and explanations accompanying 
these have, it i 


is obvious, been jealously con- 
fined within limits, but the limits have been 
laid down by a generous view of the student’s 
requirements, and while they exclude generalis- 
ations and also account of the relation of the 
Great Seal to other institutions, they allow 
most copious facts and illustrations directly 
pertaining to the subject. Perhaps, the title 
might have been ‘the King’s Seals,’ for the 
Great Seal is directly the subject. of little 
more than the first chapter, the Privy Seal 
with its warrants; the small royal seals; and 
warrants immediate, used by Regents or by 
the Council, or ministerial, occupying most of 
the first half of the book, the rest being de- 
voted to Chancery Practice and: the Records 


of Chancery, with some good Addenda and 
Tables and Indexes. f 
The method of the work brings out well, 


what is a fundamental, original point of in- 
terest about the development of the Chancery, 
that is its dependence, in the years which 
determined its traditions, on the circum- 
stances of the King’s life in early days—his 
constant journeyings, his absences on the 
Continent, his position, towards his yovern- 
ment and its departments, as of an owner and 
lord of a vast household. The researches 


. ““ caltrappes ” 


on administrative history which we associate | 


most readily with the name of Professor Tout 
both illuminate the history of the King’s 
Seals and receive illumination from it. We 


may see here very clearly that curious ming- | 


ling of easy adaptability to present conditions 
With an unyielding retention, in them, of old 
forms and principles which is a characteristic 
of English public life and customs. The 
moralist may find food for reflection in tracing 
the development of sinecures, and the 
incidence of a certain amount of oppression 


| 





and extortion, which would probably increase 
upon one’s view if further detail were pur- 
sued, 

The manner of life and the business of the 
clerks of the Chancery—in their different de- 
partments, and from one century to another— 
bring up in description many topographical 
details and many curious incidents. There is 
a story of a certain Roger Leget laying 
in the field where the clerks 
of the Chancery and the apprentices of the 
court were accustomed to play their games; 
who was confined a long time in the Fleet, and 
released upon payment of 20 marks,.and then, 
in 1381, dragged by the mob from sanctuary 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand and beheaded in 
Cheapside. ‘the early nineteenth century 
abolished many of the Chancery departments 
and among them the Cursitors the “ clerici 
juvenes et pedites, quibus de gratia Cancellarii 
concessum est pro expeditione populi brevia 
facere cursoria,”’ as they were described in 
Edward I’s time, who prepared writs of fixed 
character. They were twenty-four in number 
in those days, and all unmarried—a point 
about clerks of the Chancery which was sub- 
ject of rule and consideration and eventual 
change. Like almost every other Chancery 
nppointment cursitorships admitted exercise 
hy deputy, and at the end of the eighteenth 
century only three cursitors were performing 
their duties in person. Two of them, before 
they were all abolished, were deriving over 
£1,000 apiece from the office, but not all were 
so fortunate. The hall where they kept their 
commons stood at the north-west corner of the 
thoroughfare whose name is their principal 
memorial, Cursitor Street. 

Another interesting line of development, 
partly evinced by the sinecures, is the rise in 


dignity of the several clerkships. Thus the 
hrst Keeper of the Privy Seal received the 


charge with power to appoint a deputy if he 
should thereafter rise to a dignity too high 
to allow of his acting. This was early in the 
thirteenth century; at the end of the four- 
teenth a Bishop was not too exalted a person 
{o exercise the functions of Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. The records of the Privy Seal them- 
selves have an extraordinary history, housed in 


many different places, and suffering depre- 
dation from that formidable collector of 
antiquities, Sir Robert Cotton. One section 


of them, rescued from the fire at Whitehall 
in 1619, stowed in the Pells’ Office and there 
found and used by Rymer, placed in John 
Anstis’s hands for arrangement, and upon his 
death forgotten for ten years, came hack at 
last in 1770 in four large chests to Whitehall, 
to the Paper Office, whence they were trans- 
ferred to the Public Record Office. 

Account is given of the various sizes and de- 
signs of all the Privy Seals known. It is 
strange that the motto approved for the Privy 
Seal of the Protector should have included 
““ Franciae,” seeing that the claim to France, 
such as it was, was. purely dynastic. 
“reipub. Angliae, Scotiae, Franciae, et 
Hiberniae ” also makes a curious expression. 
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The jast Privy Seal of an English Monarch 
was Queen Victoria’s with the royal arms 
supported by lions holding ostrich feathers. 
Occasions are tound when the King uses the 
seal of a friend instead of the Privy Seal, and 
after the loss of the Privy Seal at Bannock- 
burn the King for some time used the Queen’s 
seal. 

Not the least interesting and entertaining, 
as well as valuable of the chapters is that on 
Chancery Practice, on the systems of drafting 
and dating, the business of engrossing and 
the many bodies of clerks with whom it lay; 
the sealing itself, wherein were concerned the 
Spigurnel, the Chaffwax, and the Portejoye, 
with the boy and the sumpter horse; and then 
the burning question of fees. The most 
familiar name in this context, apart from 
those of very high dignity, is that of Samuel 
Pepys, whose attendance upon the Seal and 
the profit it brought him figure conspicuously 
in the Diary. The actual preparaion of the 
instruments—the proper Chancery hand; the 
question of ornamentation; the method of 
attaching the seal (by a tongue, a label or a 
lace); the colonr of the seal; the 
closing of such documents as required it—are 
fully discussed and illustrated. 

In conclusion two other kindred aspects of 
this study may be noted: it gives us several 
words and old phrases which to many readers 
wili be new, and puts new life and significance 
into some in current use; and it offers much 
that should prove of immense and _ varied 
service to the student of literature, and par- 
ticularly to the student of Shakespeare. 


The Parish Register of Sheffield in the County 
of York, Part Burials—1686 to 1703; 


aplisins—170: 719; Marriages— | i 
Baplisms—1703 to 1719; Marriages—1703 to | 4 Poetry Book for Children. 


1719. ‘Translated hy Charles Drury and 
William §S. Porter, indexed by Edith M. 
Ordish, edited by T. Walter Hall. (Privately 
printed for the Hunter Archaeological So- 
ciety of Sheffield). 
THE Editor notes in his Preface that the 
manuscript of this fifth printed volume of 
the Sheffield Parish Register has heen for four 
years ready for the press. The four earlier 
volumes had been brought out in co-operation 
with the Yorkshire Parish Register Society, 
and there was hope for some time that this 
co-operatiou would extend to the last volume 


claims to meet, and has not felt 
undertaking further work for 
Sheffield at present. Mr. Hall, therefore, with- 
out waiting further, has here brought the 
concluding volume of the series out. He 
claims for it and its fellows no more than 
their due when says their printing and dis- 
tribution remove to some extent risk of losing 
a fine local record, and may be expected to 
prove of value to antiquaries throughout the 
Empire. 

The register, apart from its names, contains 


many other 
justified in 
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but little that is distinctive. Here and there 
is an uncommon Christian name as Malin 
Stacy or Obediencia Bate. A few names among 
the Burials in the earlier years have the 
rather pathetic ‘ peregr’”’ attached to them. 
One or two descriptions are interesting, such 
as Thomas Allen ‘ gravemaker ’; homas 
Balgue “ludimagistr’”; George Pearson 
‘“‘ professor medicen’’ Thomas’ Unwin 
‘‘ piper ”; John Powel “ decipul’.”” In 1698 the 
places to which the deceased belonged begin 
to be systematically recorded, ‘‘ de Sheffield ” 
and then ‘‘de eadem” being the most fre- 
quent entry, though a slight change of idea is 
observable two years later when “ de eadem” 
is more or less abandoned for “de Sh.’” 
With the place the trade too comes into 
regular prominence, and then the various 
aspects of the Sheffield cutlery craft are illus- 
trated. In the entries of Baptisms the name 
of the “supposed father ” of a girl’s illegiti- 
mate child is often recorded. In the later 
years are noted the ages of several adults 
baptized, of whom the oldest was Martha 
Hartley ‘wid’ aged ab’t 47 years.” The 
Marriage Register concludes each year, except 
1704, with Nomina Guardianorum., In many 
of the years no marriages took place in March; 
in others a few couples appear. In 1708 the 
Register drops out all mention of place (with 
but few stray exceptions); in 1716 it begins 
systematically to record the calling of the 
bridegroom and the state—whether — spinster 
or widow—of the bride. rom 1717 we have 
occasional particulars of certification, licence 
and so on. Those to whom this considerable 
collection of local names proves useful will 
gladly acknowledge an immense debt to the 
transcribers, and also to the indexer. 


4 ] Compiled by A. 
Watson Bain. (Cambridge University 
Press. Qs. 6d. 

PLEASANT little anthology about fairies, 
wind and weather, flowers, and the moon, 
fancies of pretty kinds. Each piece can sue 
tain claim to be held in its degree as_ real 
poetry, Recalling, however, what we liked 
best at about ten (the book is meant for 
children of from seven to eleven) we remember 
chiefly Macaulay’s ‘Lays,’ and other stir 
ting things of that sort, and we are iD 
clined to think that some robust little people 
wish there had been a _ few pieces 

about fighting or adventure in the book. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paret- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

_ 
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